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WANTED. 


ANTED.— THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
woman Friend with large executive ability and 

years of practical experience, wishes position of 
trust, matron, or manager of apartment house or house- 


keeper. Tem years’ reference from present position. 
Address M., this Office. 


ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY A HOUSE- 
keeper. Other help is kept. Address E., this 
Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS CLERK IN BOARD- 
ing-house. Seashore or mountains. Address H., 
this Office. 


ANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Remington operator, or travel- 

ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 

Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, a1 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


YR RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., TEN- 

room house. Bath, hot and cold water, best location, 
shade, stable; easy access to steam and trolley cars. 
Bound Brook Railroad. Apply DR. JOHN PAXSON, 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa. 


OR RENT.—SITTING-ROOM WITH BOARD 
for two, at $4 each. Address No. 75, this Office. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 


SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 I St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA BY 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

. C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St. ), Phila. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR BEST FRIEND should be your 
advertising. Its placeis to introduce you ina con- 
vincing a ? eendnanin yo a 

. Vaughan r, Ad-writer, 
200 S. 10th St. , Phila. 









THAT DAINTY BIT OF PRINTING— 


menu, invitation, souvenir, programme—we can put in- 
dividuality and style into the treatment of such things. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lone Distancgs Ta_ePHone. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 
R. W. Richards. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
MicuiGan Avenue. 


REOPENS SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet WM. R. HOOD. 


Second House 
from Beach. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 
American and European plan. New. First-class. 
European plan, rooms 1 per day. American plan, $2 
per day. C. B. SMITH, Prop. 


Centre of city. 
Near all car lines. 


FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE Faxous 


RESORT. Sun parlor; steam heat; comfortable and 
homelike. Dr. J. D. MOYER, Mountain Sunset P. O. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cantrat Avz., Ocgan City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 


Ocgan Env or TEennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


PURE FOOD skillful preparation, and ex- 
) cellent service are distinctive 

features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 

These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 

prices, and ciass of patrons give this restaurant a rank 


peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. 
COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Buck Hill Falls 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
pany will be held at the N. W. cor. rsth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 p.m., Third 
month 24, 1903, to take action on approval or 
disapproval of the proposed increase of the cap- 
ital stock of said company from $40,000 to 
$100,000. 

Morcan Buntine, Sec’y and Treas. 


LECTURES 


are offered by the undersigned for Associations, 
Literary Clubs, and Schools, as follows : 


Three Quaker Writers, 
The Poets of Country Life, 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
Irish Poetry, 
The English Poets at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Some Modern Humorists, 
Sir Philip Sidney : Man and Poet, 
The Songs of Burns, 
Some Familiar Myths, 
The Office of Poetry. 

For terms and dates address 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES, 


Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Assets, . ‘ e - $34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 
Lowest Cost. 





The Company for Those who Think 


Themselves. 
Good Contracts to Good Ageuts. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


for 











Tour and its variations, Sixth month 27. 
for our valuable Guide Book, free. 






by all lines. 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President 


SELECT PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO EUROPE. 


oo TOURS have delighted hundreds of patrons during the past 23 years. 

Parties are attractive because select, small, congenial, under the personal direction of the 
Managers, and owing to the prices being the lowest, considering what is included. 
vary in prices from $277 to $736. Holy Land Tour sails Third month ro; Spring Party, Fourth 
month 28; Attractive Summer Mediterranean Tour, Sixth month 20; Annual Long Summer 
If you are thinking of visiting foreign lands, send 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS SUPPLIED 


Rate sheets, sailing lists, and complete information cheerfully furnished. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO., 





The 


The Tours 


532 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.so per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusscriptTions MAY BeGin at ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We vo not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 
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Dealer in. Choice Lehigh Coal 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a foie, guarded education, and pre- 
bares for col. i 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, heey ss 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purms or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li J 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisnxvs’ Boarpinc ScHoo.t For 
Boys anp GrR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar ScHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
more, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from ro a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
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THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 


815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweirrn Srrest, PuHrrapecenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ge AETORNEY-AT-LAW, 

i " i hia. 

OFFicss: {Diaconis Co. — 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10 a.m.to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
ss4 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 
A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera). 
0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 


10 @. mM. to 4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
554 N. x1th Street, Philadelphia. 


STENOGRAPHER GEO. B. COCK, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
_ CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
tras Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 7 . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





Telephones. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


. SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE'S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND .SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
ANDO JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 
VIL. 

I Know of no attitude of the soul more sure to open 
its windows toward God than acknowledgment of 
present blessings and the effort to deserve them. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


From an address to the students of Swarthmore College, 
First month 10, 1903. 


1903. | 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But stay, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too ? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it hard for him ? 


But to live : every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he led— 
Never mind how he died. 
—Ernest Crosby. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ THE SIMPLE LIFE.” ? 
CHARLES WAGNER, the great liberal preacher of 
Paris, whose little book with its message of simplic- 
ity has attracted so much attention in the busy world 
of complexity and confusion, was born among the 
Alsatian hills, and his childhood, youth, and the first 
vears of his work in the ministry were passed among 
a simple, rustic people. He had known something 
of Paris during his student days, and he felt that 
there was work there for him to do. He began his 
work in a very small way. He and his wife made the 
neighborhood in which they took up their abode 
their home, their family, their country, for they were 
strangers in a strange land. They at first started a 
Sunday School, and for three years devoted them- 
selves to it. Then preaching services were begun in 
a little up-stairs room. The congregations were 
never large, but were remarkable, in that they in- 
cluded representatives of almost every intellectual 
and social element of modern France, and on ac- 
count of the perfect personal relation that grew up 
between the minister and the people. His sermons 
are described as “essentially men’s sermons, and 





1 The Simple Life, by Charles Wagner. Translated from the French 
by Mary Louise Hendee ; with an Introduction by Grace King. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York, 1902. 


$1.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1903. 


{ Volume LX. 
( Number 7. 


they are, in truth, an alarm, a martial cry to the effec- 
tive force of the country, not for individual salvation, 
nor for church extension, but for the world salva- 
tion and human love; for human solidarity against 
injustice, and for relief of misfortune; for the spirit- 
ualization of life, and the realization of belief.” 

We can understand, then, how it is that such a 
book as “ The Simple Life ”-should come to us from 
Paris, of all places in the world. It really comes 
from the Alsatian hills, and yet, it comes from Paris, 
too—“ a limpid, bubbling spring, fresh and cool from 
its forest source, running down one of the boule- 
vards’””’ of the great complex city. 

Have the confusion and the restlessness of our 
present-day life made simplicity a thing of the 
“good old days” or of a vacation in the country 
now and then? The “ good old days” we can not 
have back, we can not get away from our duties and 
our interests to spend our time in the country. Then 
is a simple life impossible for us in these times? So 
we might have to decide if simplicity were depend- 
ent on any outward conditions, or were to be found 
only in especially favorable epochs of time. But this 
is not the case; simplicity “is a spirit and is able to 
vivify and modify the lives” of people of whatever 
times and whatever conditions. “ Too many hamper- 
ing futilities separate us from that ideal of the true, 
the just, and the good, that should warm and animate 
our hearts. All this brushwood, under pretext of 
sheltering us and our happiness, has ended by shut- 
ting out our sun. When shall we have the courage 
to meet the delusive temptations of our complex and 
unprofitable life with the sage’s challenge, ‘ Out of 
my light ’*?” 

As time has gone on our wants have kept increas- 
ing, so that we are not satisfied now with what satis- 
fied our grandfathers, nor with what satisfied our- 
selves in our younger and humbler days. This, in it- 
self, is no evil, but a good; for this increase of our 
wants and our striving to satisfy them is inextricably 
bound up with progress in civilization, and in individ- 
ual culture—it is a good, unless our wants dominate 
us instead of our dominating our wants. We must 
keep our wits about us, we must choose; our lives 
must be governed from within, not from without. 
“The man who guides his life by inner law can no 
more live servile to outward authority than can the 
full-grown bird live imprisoned in the eggshell.” 

The great cause of the disturbance and confusion 
of our life is “the confusion of the secondary with 
the essential.” 

“ The face of the world alters around us, its intel- 
lectual and material factors vary; and no one can ar- 
rest these changes, and their suddenness is some- 
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times not short of perilous. But the important thing 
is that at the center of shifting circumstances man 
should remain man, live his life, make toward his 
goal. And whatever be his road, to make toward his 
goal, the traveler must not lose himself in cross- 
ways, nor hamper his movements with useless bur- 
dens.” 

Simplicity, then, has nothing to do with external 
things ; “ simplicity is a state of mind.” “At bottom 
it consists in putting our acts and aspirations in ac- 
cordance with the law of our being, and consequently 
with the eternal intention which willed that we 
should be at all.” 

The essence of simplicity having been defined in 
this way, other chapters are on “simplicity of 
thought,” “of speech,” “simple duty,” “ simple 
needs,” “simple pleasures,” “the, mercenary spirit,” 
“ notoriety and the inglorious good,” “ the life of the 
home,” “ simple beauty,” “ pride,” and a chapter on 
“the education for simplicity.” 

Simplicity of thought does not mean dwelling in 
commonplace; it does not mean cutting one’s self 
off from culture; it means rather a great deal of 
good, hard thinking; it means getting to the bottom 
of things; it is not in resting complacently in triviali- 
ties, and not in seeking after something merely new 
and startling. What is science but simplification, 
earnest, thorough study of great masses of facts, and 
at last coming down to the ultimate principles? 
What is even so plain and simple a thing as common 
sense but a “ fund slowly and painfully accumulated 
by the labor of centuries?” And so, simple thought 
means thinking true, and it does not mean a cutting 
one’s self from the higher reaches of thought; 
above all, it does not mean a denying everything it 
cannot see or touch—an absorption in material sen- 
sations to the exclusion of the high realities of the 
inner life. 

As to simplicity of speech: “ Let the word be as 
genuine as the thought, as artless, as valid; think 
justly, speak frankly.” The chapter on simplicity of 
speech is an excellent present-day commentary on 
our query in regard to “ plainness im speech, deport- 
ment and apparel.” 

Simple duty is the near duty. We hear so much 
about the great difficulty of duty, and yet it is not 
the difficult duty that most of us are concerned with. 
The “tragedy in certain situations or the anguish of 
certain lives "—these are exceptional. “ Well for us 
stand staunch when they come.” But it is 
the little emergencies that most concern us, and in 
which we are most sadly found wanting. The dis- 
tant draws and fascinates people, and they are not 
conscious of the duties near at hand. “ Each is ab- 
sent from his post, ignores his trade. This is what 
complicates life.” 

But I cannot speak of all the precious things in 
“The Simple Life.” Each one must read it for him- 
self, and make sure that a copy is put into the near- 
est public library, and that everybody’s attention is 
called to it. It is a book that Friends might well 
distribute as a tract. 


if we 


R. Barciay SPIcer. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE GREATEST NEED.' 


In the wall of the New Jerusalem, as seen by St. 
John in his vision, there were twelve gates, and on 
each gate a name, and these names were the names 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. Later in his vision he 
saw that the redeemed of all nations entered there- 
in, but the fact remains that the gates were marked 
with names sacred among his own people. 

Since then more or less complete visions of the 
New Jerusalem have been beheld by a vast number 
of religious sects, and probably each of these has 
seen at least one gate inscribed with its own name, 
while a few have at times written their name on 
every gate, and denied admission to all not bearing 
the name. 

I am sure Friends have never fallen into this un- 
charitable excess, but it has sometimes seemed to me 
that they were counting too strongly on seeing their 
own name over one gate of the Eternal City, and if 
the name were absent would not be entirely recon- 
ciled, even though every precious stone used in its 
construction represented a principle in our beloved 
Society. This feeling, while perfectly natural, leads 
us at times into mistaking the nature of our being. 
It has probably led us into undue exaltation, and it 
is certainly leading us now into undue depression. 
The very patent fact of our diminished numbers has 
caused us to ask, “ What is the greatest need of our 
society ?”’ and the answers have been as unsatisfac- 
tory as they have been various. They must be un- 
satisfactory, in the very nature of things, for they are 
founded on the false premise that an organization 
like ours can have a need. 

Our society came into being in response to a 
need; it is in existence to-day because it still satisfies 
a need, and it will remain in existence only so long 
as that need for it continues. We have passed 
through all sorts of experiences, as a result of all 
sorts of needs. We have fallen upon good times, 
and upon evil times; we have gained and we have 
lost; we have absorbed and we have been rent asun- 
der. It is easy enough to say that if at certain times 
we had had more zeal, or faith, or hope, or charity, 
our history would be different. These virtues were 
needed by individual members in the past, just as 
they are needed by every one of us to-day. We can 
strengthen our Society, and society in general, by 
cultivating them; but we must cultivate them as in- 
dividuals, not as a Society. 

There is no such thing as a society quality—that 
is, a quality which can be put into a society from 
time to time at its need. We might just as well seek 
to add to our weight by mechanical processes. . And 
so when in times past, men have banded themselves 
together, and have been distinctively and pre-emi- 
nently zealous, or faithful, or hopeful, or loving, it 
has been because there was an internal need, and 
thus it found expression; there was an external need, 
and thus was it satisfied. 

The changes that have taken place in our So- 


' Read at a meeting of the Friends’ Association, at Purchase, N. Y 
on the day of the Quarterly Meeting, First month 28. 
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ciety have been in response to these social needs. 
The great principles remain the same, but that so- 
ciety is dead which continues the same interpreta- 
tion of its principles from generation to generation. 
Would not our fathers have been shocked beyond 
expression at our ideas in regard to plainness and 
amusements of a hurtful tendency? Could a meet- 
ing for discipline be brought among us from an early 
day we should be, one and all, disowned as Friends. 
But we have come to be what we are by the most 
natural process in the world, that of evolution, and 
where our evolution will end no one knows. As a 
result of needs—general, human needs, not our So- 
ciety’s needs—we may evolve into a very conserva- 
tive body, or a very radical body, or we may evolve 
out of existence as Friends into other bodies, better 
responding to the great human want. 

This last is a saddening, but not a cheerless 
thought; saddening, because we love our Society, 
and we would fain have continue that which we love; 
not cheerless, because we know that change and 
death come to all, even to societies, and that out of 
change and death something higher and better al- 
ways comes. 

On the banks of the river Jordan, John the Bap- 
tist preached to huge throngs, and as they melted 
away and flocked to the newly-appeared Jesus, he 
said quietly and joyfully, “ He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” More than this, even the Christ 
had to go that the Comforter might come. If it be 
that we are to decrease we can rest assured that 
some one is to increase, for God never yet laid down 
an agent, but he appointed one better fitted to carry 
on his work. A. R. L. 


WHITTIER ON FRIENDS’ TESTIMONIES. 
Editor of the Friends’ Review. 
HAVING received several letters from dear friends in 
various sections, suggested by a recent communica- 
tion in thy paper, and not having time or health to 
answer them in detail, will thou permit me in this 
way to acknowledge them, and to say to the writers 
that I am deeply sensible of the Christian love and 
personal good-will to myself which, whether in com- 
mendation or dissent, they manifest? I think I may 
say in truth that my letter was written in no sec- 
tarian or party spirit; but simply to express a solici- 
tude which, whether groundless or not, was never- 
theless real. I am, from principle, disinclined to 
doctrinal disputations and so-called religious con- 
troversies, which only tend to separate and disunite. 
We have had too many divisions already. I in- 
tended no censure of dear brethren whose zeal and 
devotion command my sympathy, notwithstanding I 
may not be able to see with them in all respects. The 
domain of individual conscience is to me very sa- 
cred; and it seems the part of Christian charity to 
make a large allowance for varying experiences, 
mental characteristics and temperaments, as well as 
for that youthful enthusiasm which, if sometimes 
misdirected, has often been instrumental in infusing 
a fresher life into the body of religious profession. 


L. of C. 


It is too much to expect that we can maintain an en- 
tire uniformity in the expression of truths in which 
we substantially agree ; and we should be careful that 
a rightful concern for “the form of sound words” 
does not become what William Penn calls “ verbal 
orthodoxy.” We must consider that the same ac- 
cepted truth looks somewhat differently from differ- 
‘ent points of vision. Knowing our own weaknesses 
and limitations, we must bear in mind that human 
creeds, speculations, expositions, and interpretations 
of the divine plan are but the faint and feeble 
glimpses of finite creatures into the infinite myster- 


ies of God. 


‘« They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.”’ 


Differing, as we do, more or less as to means and 
methods, if we indeed have the “ mind of Christ,” 
we shall rejoice in whatever of good is really accom- 
plished, although by somewhat different instrumen- 
talities than those which we feel ourselves free to 
make use of, remembering that our Lord rebuked 
the narrowness and partisanship of his disciples by 
assuring them that they that were not against him 
were for him. 

It would, nevertheless, give me great satisfaction 
to know, as thy kindly expressed comments seem to 
intimate, that ] have somewhat overestimated the 
tendencies of things in our society. I have no pride 
of opinion which would prevent me from confessing 
with thankfulness my error of judgment. In any 
event, it can, I think, do no harm to repeat my deep 
conviction that we may all labor, in the ability given 
us, for our own moral and spiritual well-being, and 
that of our fellow-creatures, without laying aside the 
principles and practice of our religious society. I be- 
lieve so much of liberty is our right as well as our 
privilege, and that we need not really overstep our 
bounds for the performance of any duty which may 
be required of us. When truly called to contem- 
plate broader fields of labor, we shall find the walls 
about us, like the horizon seen from higher levels. 
expanding indeed, but nowhere broken. 

I believe that the world needs the Society of 
Friends as a testimony and a standard. I know that 
this is the opinion of some of the best and most 
thoughtful members of other Christian sects. I 
know that any serious departure from the original 
foundation of our society would give pain to many 
who, outside of our communion, deeply realize the 
importance of our testimonies. They fail to read 
clearly the signs of the times who do not see that the 
hour is coming when, under the searching eye of 
philosophy and the terrible analysis of science, the 
letter and the outward evidence will not altogether 
avail us; when the surest dependence must be upon 
the Light of Christ within, disclosing the law and the 
prophets in our own souls, and confirming the truth 
of outward Scripture by inward experience; when 
smooth stones from the brook of present revelation 
shall prove mightier than the weapons of Saul; when 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed by 
George Fox and lived by John Woolman, shall be 
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recognized as the only efficient solvent of doubts 

an age of restless inquiry. In this beliet 
my letter was written. I am sorry it did not fall to 
the lot of a more fitting hand, and can only hope that 
no consideration of lack of qualification on the part 


raised by 


of its writer may lessen the value of whatever testi- 


it. I. G. W. 


mony to truth shall be tound in 
Amesbury, 
P. S—I may 


encourag 


—_ 
3d mo., 1870. 


mention that I have been somewhat 

a perusal of the proceedings of the 
lav School Conference in Philadelphia, 
ith some things which I am compelled to 
- and regret, I find much with which I| cor- 


+. and which seems to indicate a providen- 


ing for good. I confess to a lively and ten- 
| brethren and sisters 

who “went about doing 
highwavs and byways to 
instruct the 


ignorant, and point the sin-sick and suffering to the 
} 


hungry, 


gather up the lost, feed the 


even if at 
“reasonable service,” 
and although the importance of a particular instru- 


10pes and consolations of Christian faith, 


times their zeal goes beyond 


mentality may be exaggerated, and love lose sight of 


its needful companion, humility, and he that putteth 


movement, however irregular, which indicates life, 
is better than the quiet of death. In the over- 
ruling providence of God, the troubling may prepare 
the way for healing. Some of us may have erred on 
one hand, and some on the other; and this shaking 
of the balance may adjust it. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 8. 
OUR PHARISEES. 
GOLDEN TEXT. — Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.—Luke, xii., 1. 

Before study of Lesson read Luke, xii., 1-21. 
REMEMBERING that of all those with whom Jesus was 
associated in his life on earth, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees alone are marked out for stern condemnation, 
we may well look with care to see what qualities are 
so denounced if only in order to avoid them in our- 
John calls them “ offspring of vipers,” and 
commands them to bring forth “ fruit worthy of re- 
pentance.” His further words to them, “think not 
to say to yourselves, we have Abraham to our fath- 
er,’ indicate that pride of ancestry was one of the 
counts in the indictment against them. The first ex- 
perience of Jesus with the Pharisees was a favorable 
one (John, iii., 1-21). Nicodemus, “a man of the 
Pharisees,” came to him for instruction, and, though 
he came secretly, he showed a teachable spirit and 
showed himself friendly to Jesus in critical times 
thereafter (John, vii., 50, 51). But it was not long 
before Jesus met among them quite another spirit. 
Having used the phrase, “ thy sins are forgiven,” to 
one of those assisted by his powers, the “ Scribes 
and Pharisees ” accused him of blasphemy (Luke, v., 
21), and soon after of Sabbath violation (Mark, ii., 
24).° But Jesus continued to associate with them on 
several occasions. He was dining with a Pharisee 


selves. 


(Luke, vii., 36-50), when a woman, “a sinner,” an- 
his feet with an alabaster cruse of ointment, 
and wiped them with her hair. The Pharisee was 
thinking rather of the defilement of contact with a 
sinner than of the affection which led to the act, 
when Jesus turned upon him with a mild rebuke for 
his neglect of the common forms of hospitality. As 
his mission progressed the hostility of the conserva- 
tives increased. Even the good that he did was as- 
an evil source. “ This man doth not cast 
ut devils but by the prince of devils.” 


ointed 


cribed to 
Neglects of 
looked upon as sins. Eating 
the ceremonial washings prescribed by the 
was condemned without stint (Matt., xv., 
Jesus here turns upon them for the first time 
vith real severity, noting their avoidance of real 
duties in observance of the letter of the law. By the 
time of Jesus’ the feast of Tabernacles at 
Jerusalem in the last year of his ministry, the an- 
tagonism was complete, and the chief priests and 
Pharisees were ready to put him to death (John, vii., 
1-52). In Perea, far removed from the 


+ 


toma;ry 
“64 
without 


rabbis 


cus usage were 


I-20). 


Visit to 


indeed, far 
prejudices of Jerusalem, he again sat at a Pharisee’s 
table, but circumstances brought again to the surface 
his sense of their hypocrisy (Luke, x1., 37-44). And 
this continues throughout to be his accusation—pre- 
tense, dissimulation, pride, self-righteousness : “ Woe 
unto you, hypocrites "—proselyting, tithing, adorn- 
ing the tombs of the ancient prophets only to slay 
those of their own time. 

lf Jesus had ever a word of sympathy and kind- 
ness for sinners, the slaves of their own passions, 
ever a word of hope for those who had failed and 
humbly recognized their failure; and if, on the other 
hand, the lightning of his scorn and wrath struck 
out at these respected and respectable custodians of 
the law and of the current order of things: shall not 
we especially watch within ourselves to avoid these 
sins which to the Master seemed so beyond toler- 
ance? Are there any among us—is there any spirit 
in many ot us—which, while we prate of brother- 
hood, would allow us to seize wealth or power at the 
expense of our fellows, to make gain from their loss. 
If so, no founding of colleges, building of churches 
or endowing of libraries will prevent us from falling 
under the condemnation of the “ Pharisees, hypo- 
crites.” Church membership, with large contribu- 
tions, will not excuse the man who lies in wait for 
special opportunities by which he can turn to his 
pockets the products of the industry of others. It 
is not merely those who do these things—who 
monopolize the necessities of life and then “ grind 
the faces of the poor,” who seize upon the opportu- 
nities for labor in order to take toll of all who seek 
to earn food for their litttle ones, for the mere privi- 
lege of labor. Equally the condemnation falls upon 
all those who envy such despoilers of their brethren, 
who justify the process and hope to do likewise if 
the chance is offered them. There was never a time 
when the spirit of Pharisaism more needed searching 
out in our hearts and among our people. We must 
strip it of all the respectable names with which we 
seek to cover it, and look upon it in all its naked 
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ugliness. Let us remember that it has always been 
the sin of the respectable and well-to-do. It is 
therefore the sin most likely to be in the midst of us. 
The grosser forms of evil—as we usually rate them 
—do not so much threaten us as this insidious form 
of selfishness. If we find ourselves condemning 
wholesale, classes of men whose course brings incon- 
venience or loss to us, if we find ourselves asserting 
that people should be contented with conditions 
which we know, if we are honest, would be far below 
our standard—if, in short, we apply any other spirit 
than that of the golden rule, of putting ourselves in 
our brother’s place—then comes the time to beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE FRIENDS. 

From the Philadelphia Press. 
PHILADELPHIA long since ceased to have the outer 
aspect of a place founded by Friends. Thirty, still 
more, fifty vears ago, one often saw their costumes 
on the streets, their presence and personality were 
everywhere apparent and Philadelphia still daily re- 
minded the stranger within her gates of the city’s 
origin. 

But no one to-day goes below the passing surface 
without realizing how much of the silent strength, 
security and beneficence of the city rests on this 
small population of Friends. A few scores of fam- 
ilies in all they are—yet the Friends support two col- 
leges, and yearly increase their endowment, maintain 
the largest hospitals, conduct 
growing, and are perpetually 
business at its best. 

Why this small population so leavens and influ- 
ences a great city of 1,400,000, which has outgrown 
so many fold the Friends, to which it owes its begin- 
nings, becomes clear and plain and unmistakable 
when death sets in review in its earlier years of as- 
cending manhood a life and character like that of Ed- 
ward Richie Strawbridge, whose going was recorded 
a week ago to-day. Still young, at the head of a 
great business, faithful even in the weekday attend- 
ance of his faith, living by its serene and silent 
strength, measuring the world’s values by a gauge 
more lasting than that of the day, maintaining the 
stainless repute of a long line of men of like mind, and 
meeting all the multifarious duties of a business life 
with the fundamental accuracy which regards punc- 
tuality, fidelity, one price, one word and a promise as 
but a part of keeping to the truth—these things all, 
when they appear in a single life, reveal the strength 
of Friends, a strength which makes mere numbers of 
small consequence. 


great schools, vearly 
behind banking and 


ARBITRATION may not satisfy either nation at the 
time, but it satisfies the conscience of mankind and 
must commend itself more and more as a means of ad- 
justing disputes.—[U. S. Grant toan Eastern Prince. ] 

s€ 

My daily task, whatever it be, that is what mainly 
educates me. All other culture is mere luxury com- 
pared with what that gives. —[W. C. Gannett. ] 


A MAN NAMED JOHN WESLEY. 

In one of her lectures, Frances Willard told the 
story of a young nobleman who found himself in a 
little village off in Cornwall, where he never had been 
before. It was a hot day, and he was thirsty, and his 
thirst increased as he rode up and down the village 
streets seeking in vain for a place where something 
stronger than water could be had. 

At last he stopped and made impatient inquiry 
of an old peasant who was on his way home aiter a 
day of toil. 

“ How is it that I can’t get a glass of liquor any- 
where in this wretched village of yours ?” he 
manded, harshly. 

The old man, recognizing his questioner as a man 
of rank, pulled off his cap and bowed humbly; but, 
nevertheless, there was a proud flash in his faded 
eyes as he answered quickly: “ My lord, something 
over a hundred years ago a man named Wesley came 
to these parts,” and with that the old peasant walked 
on. 


de- 


It would be interesting to know just what the 
nobleman thought as he pursued his thirsty way. 
But what a splendid testimony was that to the teach- 
ing of John Wesley! For more than a century the 
word that he had spoken for his Master had kept the 
curse of drunkenness out of that village; and who 
can estimate the influence for good thus exerted 
upon the lives of those sturdy peasants? What no- 
bler memorial could be desired by any Christian min- 
ister ?—[Epworth Herald.] 


For combining sound scholarship with solid charac- 
ter, for making men both intellectually and spiritually 
free, for uniting the pursuit of truth with reverence for 
duty, the small college, open to the worthy graduate 
of every good high school, presenting a course suffi- 
centliy rigid to give symmetrical development and 
sufficiently elastic to encourage individuality along 
congenial lines, taught by professors who are men first 
and scholars afterward, governed by kindly personal 
influence, and secluded from too frequent contact with 
social distractions, has a mission which no change -of 
educational conditions can take away, and a policy 
which no sentiment of vanity or jealousy should be 
permitted to turn aside.—|[ President Hyde. } 

s¢€ 

THERE are thousands of men to whom immediate 
success rarely comes ; they are met by constant failure 
and disappointments ; they struggle with scant reward 
and scantier recognition from the world. The sweets 
of success are never theirs; the struggle, the labor, 
and the long deferred hope are their daily experience. 
Such men may not miss the crowning of life ; it may 
be theirs to pluck from failure the immediate flower of 
noble character.— [Hamilton W. Mabie. ] 

s€ 

WE are never long angry with those we love, whom 
we understand and who love and understand us, even 
afar off. He will not blame beyond measure, nor al- 
ways chide, nor keep His anger forever, just because 
He understands.—[ Amelia Barr. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Corner Fifteenth and 


STRENGTHENING THE FOLD. 

Ir was a striking and thought-provoking episode at 
a recent gathering of Friends, when a member boldly 
gave it as his opinion that every quarterly meeting 
has on its roll a certain number who are mere “ dead 
wood,” as he called it—those born into the Society 
who vet never come to any of the religious or busi- 
ness meetings, never contribute towards the finances 
of the Society, and are scarcely known as Friends 
unless in advanced years they perhaps claim their 
right to support from the funds or in one of the 
boarding homes. 

The statement was accepted as only too true, but 
there was comfort in the words of one of the elderly 
Friends present; he said that he had known a mem- 
ber who seemed a reproach to the Society, a hope- 
less case, but that through the kindly efforts of one 
of the members of his meeting this man had been 
lifted from his low state, and had so awakened to the 
vital issues that he is now a useful and upright and 
leading member of his meeting. 

The testimony borne by the second speaker is 
typical, we believe, of the finer liberal spirit among 
us. In the old days, undesirable members were 
readily dropped from the rolls, little charity being 
shown for what must often have been curable weak- 
nesses. In our larger modern spirit of sympathy and 
helpfulness we can save many a failing member. 
Every individual who is awakened from apathy and 
given a living interest in the Society, is a distinct 
gain, for himself and for us. It would be well if we 
all gave more thought to the absent and disinter- 
ested members of our own particular monthly meet- 
ings. The regular attenders are in a normal condi- 
tion; the irregular and the disaffected need laboring 
with. The reform and missionary spirit of some of 
our most active workers should be expended on such 
members. 

What a happy thing it would be if those, whom 
every meeting has, families estranged from meeting, 
perhaps for a generation or two—could be brought 


back-to active participation in the Society’s corporate 








life. In many cases it would require only a few 
kindly words of encouragement and invitation. The 
gentle spirit of friendliness and brotherhood which 
we believe is displacing the old-time coldness, can 
and should be exercised towards those young people, 
and sometimes older ones, too, who belong by right 
with us and whom it is our plain duty to visit. There 
is plenty of opportunity for the proselyting or mis- 
sionary spirit in our own midst. 


Our friend David Henry Wright attended the sale of 
Whittier manuscripts in New York on the 6th instant, but as 
he was obliged to leave before the sale concluded he could 
not report the total amount received. 

A letter from Hannah Cox, of Longwood, Pa., inviting 
Whittier to attend the golden wedding of herself and husband, 
Eighth month 16, 1873, was sold for $9.00. In response to 
this invitation Whittier wrote ‘‘The Golden Wedding of 
Longwood.”’ 

Five letters written by Bayard Taylor to Whittier brought 
respectively $98, $102, $62.50, $102, and $25. Copies of the 
first edition of Taylor's ‘‘Faust ’’ and ‘‘Poet’s Journal’’ brought 
$51 and $12; the former had this inscription on the fly-leaf : 
‘« To John G. Whittier, with the love of his friend, Bayard 
Taylor, Dec. 14, 1870."’ 

A copy of the first edition of Emerson's Essays (second 
series), with the author's inscription on the fly-leaf, brought 
$330; a letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes to Whittier, $230. 
A copy of Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Sycamores,’’ a rare edition, 
sold for $175. A letter from Alfred Tennyson, containing 
the great poet's epitaph for Gordon in Westminster Abbey, 
brought $400. 

The most valuable autograph in the collection was the 
original draft of a message to Congress, entirely in the hand- 
writing of Abraham Lincoln, which was secured from the 
President by Charles Sumner and presented by him to 
Whittier. This was sold for $845. 

ALTHOUGH lynchings in the South (and elsewhere) continue 
to occur there is evidence of a growing sentiment against 
resorting tolynchlaw. A judgein Louisiana recently delivered 
a charge to the grand jury of Natchitoches parish, demanding 
the indictment of the lawless assailants of negro residents in 


| that region, in which he said : 


‘« The white people of this State now exercise all of the 
powers of government. Ourlawsare made by white men and 
administered by white men. To say that the courts and the 
laws are inadequate to the punishment of the negro, when he 
deserves punishment, and to his protection, when he is entitled 
to protection, is to confess that our race is incapable of 
administering the government. Wecannot turn these helpless 
people over to the tender mercies of irresponsible mobs 
without incurring the contempt of all enlightened people and 
the wrath of a righteous God."’ 


WE have received the program of the fifteenth commence- 
ment of the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
which is now in the twenty-fourth year of its beneficient work. 
There are forty-seven graduates whose faces look upon us from 


a well-arranged group, and very bright and intelligent faces 
most of them are. 
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The total enrollment of pupils from the beginning is 4,587, 
with a present enrollment of 1,011, of whom 301 are in country 
homes attending public schools. The amount earned by the 
students during the last fiscal year was $31,619.16. The 
number of girls is larger in proportion than in the early years of 
the school, there being now about four girls for every five boys. 








WE regret the occurrence of three errors in last week's 
issue, and extend our thanks to the friend who called our 
attention to them. On page g1, in ‘‘ Personal and Other 
Notes,’’ the name of the magazine should be ‘‘ Modern 
Philology.'’ In making an alteration just before going to press 
the printer used the wrong letter. In the item just above this 
the name of the lake should be ‘‘ Minnewaska"’ ; the error was 
in the copy sent us. In the ‘‘ News Notes*’ on page 96, 
Waterbury, Conn., should be credited with the trolley strike 
instead of Waterford. 





BIRTHS. 

BETTS.—Near Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth month 
14, 1902, to George H. and Mary W. Betts, a son, who has 
been named William Wright Betts. 

HARLAN.—Near Lincoln University, Chester county, 
Pa., Second month 4, 1903, to J. Paul and Annie Broomell 
Harlan a son, who is named Paul Deaver. 

PALMER.—At 630 E. 16th street, Chester, Pa., First 
month 18, 1903, to Charles and Arletta C. Palmer, a son 
named Thompson Palmer. 


MARRIAGES. 
WRIGHT—MEADE.—Atthe home of the bride's brother, 
Rochester, N. Y., First month 19, 1903, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Howard Ward, son of Isaac S. and Rachel W. Wright, of 


Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., and Emma Downing Meade, 
of Holly, Michigan. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.— Departed this life on the 3d of Eleventh month, 
1902, after a long period of affliction caused by softening of 
the brain, Francis H. Allen, of Milford, Clermont county, 
Ohio, in the 8oth year of his age. 

He became a member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting by 
request. in early manhood, and continued a member there 
till that meeting was discontinued, when he, with his family, 
were transferred to Waynesville. 

His natural disposition was loving andkind. When wasting 
disease had impaired his mind so that he did not know his 
most intimate friends, still that disposition, with fortitude that 
had been cultivated in manhood, did not forsake him. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of Eleventh month a large 
meeting convened at his late home, and was held according to 
the order of Friends. Three ministers of Methodist denomi- 
nation were in attendance, who were acquainted with him in 
life, and testified to the loving sympathy nanifested by him 
in homes of affliction where he was so frequently called. He 
was interred in the family lot which he had selected, ina 
well-kept and beautiful cemetery a short distance from Milford. 

* ee 

DEPEEL.—At the residence of her parents, near Clear 
Water, Antelope county, Nebraska, First month 30, 1903, 
Rebecca DePeel, daughter of Michael and Catherine DePeel, 
in the 34th year of her age ; a member of Lincoln Executive 
Meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

FISHER.—At her residence, Unionville, Centre county, 
Pa., First month 14, 1903, Rebecca Fisher, widow of the late 
Ira Fisher, and daughter of Thomas and Hannah Wilson, 
deceased, of Halfmoon. 

She was a life-long member and an elder of Centre Monthly 
Meeting. Remarkable for physical vigor, ambitious in 
administering aid to the sick and needy, her energy held out 


tothe end. Her mind being clear and bright, she spoke of 
dying without a shac - of fear or doubt, and her life went out 
as calmly and peacefully as the close of a lovely summer day. 
God's angel bore her spirit away so gently that it did not seem 
like death, but only a beautiful going away. eae 


HAINES.—At his home in Baltimore, Maryland, on First 
month 29, 1903, Nathan Haines, in the 92d year of his age. 


JONES.—On Second month 4, 1903, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Charles C. Haines, of Maple Shade, N. J., 
Anna Keyser Jones, widow of George Jones, in the 82d year 
of her age. 

Her funeral took place on Seventh-day, Second month 7, 
at 3 o'clock, from Friends’ Meeting-house, Coulter street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 

KEITH. —Entered into rest at her home in Des Moines, 
lowa, First month 23, 1903, Rachel Elliott Keith, in the 63d 
year of her age. 

Rachel Elliott Keith was the daughter of George and Anna 
Elliott, and was born at New Market, Maryland, Second 
month 1, 1840. She was endowed by nature with a fine, 
strong intellect, a warm affectionate disposition, good judgment, 
a deep sympathy that made her a wise counselor sought by 
all ages. Theseattributes united in forming a strong character 
and personality, one that was respected by all, admired by 
many, and loved by those whom she chose as her friends. 
She was for many yearsa teacher, both in the East and West. 
It would be interesting to know how many young lives were 
shaped in mind and character by her influence. The much- 
loved and tenderly cherished husband, the dear son in whose 
career all her ambitions were centered, have in her an example 
and an inspiration for what remains to them of life. 

The funeral took place from the meeting-house at West 
Liberty, Iowa, which was filled to overflowing. She was 
carried to her last resting place by old pupils. 

MATTHEWS.—On Seventh month 15, 1902, at the home 
of her nephew, William G. Price, Baltimore, Md., Arianna S. 
Matthews, aged 88 years ; a life-long member of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Gunpowder on Seventh month 18, Igo2. 

VALE.—Of pneumonia, at his home in Carlisle, Pa., 
Eighth month 31, 1902, Joseph G. Vale, a member of Men- 
allen Monthly Meeting. 

He was borh in York county, Pa., Sixth month 27, 1837. 
His parents were Elisha and Edith Vale, the latter a minister, 
and both members of Warrington Monthly Meeting. In early 
life he was a teacher, but later studied law, and was admitted 
to the Bar of Cumberland county, where he practiced to the 
time of his death. He was a man of literary taste and train- 
ing, and published several books. 

At a meeting of the Bar Association called Ninth month 1, 
there were many expressions of admiration and esteem frcm 
his colleagues. One said, ‘‘ No word describes his character 
so fully as gentleman ; he was a gentleman in every fibre of 
his nature."’ Another, ‘‘All through his life he took the part 
and advanced the rights of humanity."’ 

Living as he did, much of his life remote from Friends, he 
manifested little interest in Society, though retaining his 
membership. In later years his heart turned again to the 
faith of his fathers, and he madean earnest and long-continued 
effort to re-establish the meeting at Huntington, Adams county, 
making the drive of fourteen miles across the mountain, and 
with a few Friends and neighbors, holding meeting and First- 
day school monthly. On these occasions he frequently, in 
gospel love, gave expression to words of counsel and 
encouragement. His wife, one daughter, and five sons 
survive him. 





LIFE is too short for any bitter feeling : 

Time is the best avenger, if we wait ; 
The years speed by, and on their wings bear healing. 

We have no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the low mounds seem revealing, 

That thick and fast about our feet are stealing, 

Life is too short. 
— [Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ] 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 

On the 8th instant Susan W. Janney and Elizabeth Lloyd 
attended Sadsbury Meeting and First-day school, at Christiana, 
Pa., and were much pleased with the new meeting-house. In 
the afternoon a conference was held on the subject of ‘‘ Equal 
Rights fgr Women,”’ in which both participated. As sheds for 
horses have not yet been built, the northeast rain, together 
with a good deal of sickness, kept many from attending. 
Twenty were present in the morning, andtwice as many in the 
afternoon. The First-day school is full of life and interest. 
Although with one exception the First-days have been stormy 
since the meeting has been held in the new house, there has 
been a marked increase in attendance. 


At our meeting at Trenton, N. J., on First-day morning, 
First month 1, we were favored in having with us our friend 
Joel Borton, of Woodstown. Soon after the meeting settled 
into stillness our friend appeared in supplication. His prayer 
was tender and heartfelt, causing all to feel the nearness of 
our Heavenly Father. Inthe masterly sermon which followed 
he dwelt particularly upon the need of more practical 
Christianity and less of theology and dogma. At the close of 
the meeting First-day school immediately convened. Wewere 
again favored by remarks of encouragement and good cheer 


from our friend, and felt that we had been much strengthened 
by having him with us. Mm. F. B. 


It is with pleasure we note the increasing disposition of 
Friends to remember, in a practical way, the needs of their 
own Society. A local newspaper states that under the will of 


Mary C. M. Beck, late of West Chester, the following be- 
quests are left : 


To the Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, $1,000, 
after the death of Mrs. Beck's sister. 


To High Street Preparative Meeting of Friends, $100 for 
the use of the Free Will Sewing School. 


To the Friends’ Burial Company, $100, for the care of 
the grounds. 


MEETINGS AT ALLOWAY’S CREEK. 
Four evening meetings under the care of Alloway’s 
Creek Preparative Meeting were held in a public hall 
at Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th of Second month. The Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, appointed at As- 
bury Park last summer, furnished speakers. The 
first evening Henry W. Wilbur gave a lecture upon 
temperance to a surprisingly large audience, consid- 
ering the heavy thunder storm which came on just 
before the time for meeting. The second evening 
was a religious meeting, attended by H. W. Wilbur 
and Joel Borton. On Sixth-day evening the meeting 
was also for worship, and was attended by Jesse H. 
Holmes. Seventh-day evening Dr. Holmes delivered 
a lecture upon “A Reasonable Faith,” in which he 
gave a clear and forcible exposition of the foundation 
principles of Quakerism. 

The attendance on the four evenings ranged from 
nearly eighty to a little above fifty. Hancock’s Bridge 
has not more than three hundred people in it. Dr. 
Holmes also attended the First-day morning meeting 
and First-day School, but, owing to the disagreeable 
weather, the congregation was quite small. On the 
whole the experiment is considered a very fair suc- 
cess, and the probabilities are that in a more Friendlv 
neighborhood such a series of meetings would be 
much more successful. L. P. 


THE AMENDMENT TO THE MILITIA BILL. 


SoME extracts from the Congressional Record when 
the Militia Bill was under consideration will be of 
interest to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER. Sena- 
tor Beveridge, of Indiana, offered the following 
amendment: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
require or compel any member of any religious organization 
whose creed forbids its members to participate in war in any 
form, and whose religious convictions are against war or par- 
ticipation therein, in accordance with the creed of said relig- 
ious organization to serve in the militia or any other armed 
or volunteer force under the jurisdiction and authority of the 
United States. 

He then said: “ Mr. President, this amendment | 
cffer to cover two or three well-known religious or- 
ganizations in the United States—particularly the 
Quakers and the Dunkards. It is well known that 
it is one of the fundamental tenets of their creed 
that war in any form is murder, and that they are 
conscientiously opposed to participating therein. 
... 1 think it is perfectly right that when a great 
and weighty and intelligent body of our fellow-citi- 
zens—and there are no more intelligent and worthy 
citizens of this United States than those known as 
the Quakers—ask for a thing of this kind in a bill like 
this, it should be granted. Certainly, if it be their 
opinion that when they go to war they are participat- 
ing in a species of murder, they should not be forced 
to do so. (The adoption of the amendment would 
meet) the wishes of one of the very large and one 
of the very best elements of the citizenship of this 
Republic.” 

Senator Bate, of Tennessee, said: “I do not see 
the necessity for the amendment, but I do not de- 
sire to throw obstacles in the way of its adoption as 
it can do no mischief and will be a relief to such 
harmless and law-abiding citizens as Quakers and 
Dunkards.” 

Senator Beveridge said: “ There is a further con- 
sideration with reference to this amendment, a con- 
sideration entertained in the minds of this very large 
and very respectable body of our fellow-citizens. 
They intend to present their opinions to the various 
State legislatures when the question of militia legis- 
lation comes up, and there is a very distinct fear 
upon their part that this bill, having the scope that 
it has, will have influence upon State legislation, and 
that this amendment will take off that influence from 
the State legislatures and leave them perfectly free. 

“ T will not argue with the Senator whether or not 
that fear and apprehension is well founded. I state 
merely that it is worthy of note and not to be 
neglected when it comes from a body of citizens as 
largeand as singularly intelligent as are the Quakers, 
the Dunkards, and other people like them in the 
United States. They are a people who read, a people 
who think, and a people who constitute a very valu- 
able element of our citizenship. Therefore, I say 
that their opinions upon a subject of this kind are in 
themselves entitled to consideration and weight.” 

Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: “ The 
Senator from Wisconsin asks why we do not leave 
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the matter of exemption to the States. We have said 
that anybody exempted by State authority should ve 
exempt from militia duty without regard to age. That 
is in the bill now. I understand that the policy of 
the people of the United States is to secure by na- 
tional authority, against the local opinion and action 
of the States, the fundamental rights of religious and 
political freedom and of commercial integrity. We 
prohibit the States from impairing the obligation of 
contracts; we prohibit the States from trying a man 
twice for the same offense; we prohibit the States 
from conducting trials except with certain securities 
for fair trials, and the fourteenth amendment has 
very much extended those provisions, so that no man 
can be tried by any State without due process of law. 

“ Now, suppose a State undertakes, against the 
conscience of an individual, to compel him to be a 
member of the militia, and to enter into war. I think 
when the United States is dealing with that subject 
we should by our authority exempt him, State or no 
State. If it should happen that some State should 
exist hereafter, in the far East, or the far West, or 
the far North, or the far South, which had a very 
great prejudice against Quakers, and a war came up, 
and their opposition to war excited the popular feel- 
ing of the majority in the State, they should be pro- 
tected. 

“Now, during the war of the Revolution the 
Quakers, although, as everybody in this debate has 
said, they are a worthy and patriotic body of people, 
incurred great animosity by their refusal to take part 
therein. Dr. Franklin, a man who did not yield 
much to sentimentalities, as they are called, speaks 
of them with great dislike and contempt in his writ- 
ings. So it seems to me that as we are declaring 
who shall constitute the militia, giving definition, we 
ought to put in our law the definition and not leave 
it in the power of any State to force a man against 
his conscience to go into battle.” 

After further discussion the amendment was 
agreed to, and became a part of the bill. This is said 
to be the first time that the Congress of the United 
States has enacted legislation, exempting persons 
from military service because of their religious con- 
victions. 


EDUCATION OF THE 
CORNELIUS JANSEN, of 


DOUKHOBORS. 

Seatrice, Nebraska, has re- 
cently been in Philadelphia interesting Friends in the 
education of the Doukhobors. He went to the Sas- 
katchewan colony in Eleventh month last to select a 
site and contract for the building of a new school- 
house in the spring. The Doukhobors of this settle- 
ment are very much interested in the work he has in 
hand, and one of them gave some ten acres of ground 
out of his own homestead for the use of the Society 
of Friends, also offering a home to Cornelius Jansen 
while the work of building was going on. This 
Doukhobor and his wife promise to be competent to 
take charge of the school in the course of time. To 
those who are most interested in the work the co- 
operation of such Doukhobor helpers is considered 





by all means the best way to promote education 
among this people. 

An additional $1,000 will be needed to complete 
this building, and as Cornelius Jansen is giving his 
entire time without compensation to carry on this 
rather difficult task, it is but just that he should be 
liberally supported in it. Those who have visited the 
Doukhobors and have seen their earnestness and 
capacity feel that this is one of'the most encouraging 
mission fields that lie open to the Society of Friends, 
and any contributions to the work will be applied 
most carefully to this object. Contributions may be 
sent to the office of the INTELLIGENCER. 

“The Doukhobors,” by Joseph Elkinton (Ferris 
& Leach, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia ; 
price, $2.00), contains an historical review of the 
Doukhobors from their first appearance in Russia 
150 years ago to their exodus from the Caucasus in 
1899, and also an account of their settlement in 
Canada, with the author's personal 
among them during the past summer. The volume 
is richly illustrated. All the returns from the sale of 
this book will go toward supporting the school now 
being started. 


experience 


COMMUNICATION. 
ORNAMENTS OF LANGUAGE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

By this I do not mean French phrases, elegant expressions, 
fine figures of rhetoric, but the legitimate belongings to the 
English language—the syllables which belong to words, the 
correct pronunciation, the plain enunciation, the grammatical 
word, even though it be only of four letters. Slang 
words I do not consider, although I regret that many of 
them are so expressive that it requires some strength 
of mind to resist using them. There are short syllables 
which are- we might say slighted—the termimation‘‘ ing "’ 
is so often ignored and the short and improper ‘‘in’ "’ 
used in such words as coming, going, making, etc. This care- 
lessness is not alone confined to ignorant people, those who 
know better often fall victims to the habit of cutting short 
different words. The letter ‘‘d*’ as terminating the little 
word ‘‘and"’ is frequently slighted as in the sentence ‘‘ She 
an’ I went.'’ In fact if we are not careful the consonant 
ending of many words is the slighted one. The abbreviations 
‘«can't’’ and ‘‘don't"’ are, I believe, permissible but do not 
sound nearly so well as ‘‘cannot"’ and ‘‘do not.’’ Perhaps 
it is the proverbial hurry of the American people which prevents 
them from paying proper attention to each letter contained in 
the words they use. It seems to me correct use of words, and 
proper pronunciation are very important and the old-fashioned 
rules in spelling, etymology and grammar are great helps, and 
in this day of advancememt should not be ignored. We may 
be assured that the boy or girl who ridicules the study of 
grammar will show it in his or her conversation. | have in 
my mind now one such who says ‘‘I seen it’’ and ‘them 
things '’ with the utmost complacency, simply because he was 
prejudiced against learning the correct use of words in his 
youth. There are other mistakes made in a blind attempt to 
be proper without the right knowledge, as in the expression 
‘« those kind of things,’’ using the plural adjective to qualify 
the singular noun ; this attempt to be proper we must respect, 
knowing that it is honest. 

The sentence ‘‘I have saw'’ though sometimes used is 
not common, and we are glad of it for it hurts worse than the 
more frequently used expression ‘‘1 seen.’’ Among persons 
well informed in many ways but whose grammar has been 
neglected or forgotten we hear such expressions as, ‘‘ She told 
he andI tocome."’ This sentence if taken apart would read 


‘* she told he to come"’ or ‘‘ she told I to come’ either of which 
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would be seen at once to be improper, but knowing in many 
senses the pronouns ‘‘ him’ and ‘‘ me”’ are incorrect, persons 
grow suspicious of them and exclude them from places where 
they should be at home. There are many sentences in which 
the nominative pronouns are used as though in the objective 
case. ‘‘Ain’t’’ is alittle word which, considering its popular- 
ity, one might think must have some claim to legitimacy ; on 
the contrary it has not the slightest excuse for being, it is not 
an abbreviation of anything ; it is simply a ‘‘tramp"’ word, 
and has no conscience about obtruding itself in any conver- 
sation, constant watchfulness is the only safeguard against it. 
Do you think these are minor matters? Perhaps they are 
simply the ‘‘ anise and cummin,’’ and not to be considered 
beside the ‘‘ weightier matters of the law’’ ; but they are the 
substantial ornaments of our conversation. And as it be- 
hooves us to look our best, do our best, and be our best, it be- 
hooves us to speak our best, and if you say these little misused 
words are non-essentials, | would say, so is the velvet collar 
upon the plain coat or the tiny silk bow at the back of the plain 
bonnet, but how beautifully they finished the dress of what is 
now almost a former-day Friend. So with these little slighted 
letters ; they beautify our conversation and teach us not only to 
be watchful of what we say but how we say it. Ey as 


Conferences, Assoctations, Etc. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Monroe and Alice Palmer, Second month 4. 

Anna Mary Martin read ‘‘ Friends’ Principles and Testi- 
monies,’ being extracts from an address by Isaac H. Hillborn. 
A review of Bayard Taylor's ‘‘Lars'’ was read by Amelia 
Farron. Sara S. Lewis had collected and read several very 
interesting ‘‘ Current Events."’ 

At roll call sentiments were given from Kipling, Taylor, 
and others. The meeting adjourned to meet Third month 4, 
at the home of John T. and Sarah A. Myers. 

AMELIA FARRON, Secretary. 


WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—-The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, First-day 
afternoon, Second month 1.3 &- S=—— B SS: 

rhe meeting was opened by the president reading a chapter 
from the Bible. Edmund Atkinson then gave a reading 
entitled ‘‘ Christmas,’’ written by Henry van Dyke, followed 
by a synopsis of the last quarter of the First-day school lessons, 
written by Helen Hagaman. A referred question, ‘‘ How 
did the custom of Friends not removing their hats both in 
meeting and in the presence of ladies originate, and should 
we adhere to it?’’ was answered by Robert E. Atkinson. 
‘The Life and Works of Howard M. Jenkins,’’' was the 
subject of a paper written by Louisa T. Wright, followed by a 
recitation by Charles Livezey. A number of good Current 
Events were given by Alice Woodman. 

LT: We, Con Bec. 

West CHESTER, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met First month 28, 1903. The president opened the meeting 
by reading from ‘‘ God's Light on Dark Clouds,’’ by Cuyler. 

A letter from the committee of twenty-two of General 
Conference was referred to the executive committee and full 
power to act was given them. 

The first part of the literary program was an account of 
the life of Francis Frith and a review of his book, ‘‘ Quaker 
Ideal,’’ by Frances Sharples. Francis Frith says of himself: 
‘*] was the son of out-and-out Quaker parents. My mother 
was a convinced Friend, but never son of a gypsy had a more 
light-hearted and health-inspiring time. I made life-long 
friends of streams and woods and countless living things in 
the fields and lanes, and on the heath-covered hills around 
my Derbyshire home. Many a time from boyhood up have I 
thanked God that I was borna Friend.’’ Of his book he said : 
‘* My present purpose is not to write history but to present 
an ideal picture of what I conceive nineteenth century 
Quakerism ought to be and to some extent what it really is.’’ 
The paper took up each chapter of the book and by quoting 
from the guthor himself the general plan was made plain. 
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‘« God is indeed a spirit not to be worshipped by men’s hands, 
as though He needed anything ; not to be gratified by smooth 
words, nor pleasant sounds. He dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands. Better, far better, the straw-thatched 
cottage of the pious poorman than the gorgeous edifice that 
fills the mind with its glory." ‘‘I find no authority in Paul's 
epistles for a separate class of men set apart for the ministry— 
‘If anything be revealed to another, let the first hold his 
peace, for ye may all prophesy one by one that all may learn 
and all may be comforted.’’’ ‘‘ Matters of ecclesiastical 
polity, ritual, and ceremonial observances, etc., are not 
regarded as of Divine appointment and we do not need them.”’ 
‘« The old type of Friend is nearly extinct, but the Society is 
not dead nor going to die ; Friends are alive to their calling 
of bringing men to Christ and teaching them something deep 
and true about His Gospel.’’ 

The question, ‘‘ What is meant by liberal thought as 
applied to religion ?’’ was discussed by Ziba Martin, Abigail 
Jackson, J. Carroll Hayes, and others. The most liberal 
religion is that which is not dogmatized but allows of individual 
light. The Puritans came to this country to avoid persecution 
but were not tolerant toward others. Friends came to seek 
freedom and gave freedom to others. The necessity of 
avoiding a condition of illiberal liberalism was spoken of by 
several. ABIGAIL JACKSON, Secretary. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The meeting of the Friends’ Associction 
the ist instant was not so large, owing to the weather, as the 
previous one, but full of interest. 

William H. Parry, of Newark, N. J., gave a very excellent 
address on ‘‘ The World's Outlook for Peace."’ It is a most 
encouraging feature when so young a man can and will so 
bravely and frankly espouse the peace cause in a manner well 
calculated to make thought and produce good results on the 
part of the hearers. He compared the loss of life in the recent 
wreck near Plainfield with the immense loss of life in a single 
battle in one war, and drew a striking picture of the desolation 
following. He dwelt on old barbarous customs entailing 
bloodshed, and followed civilization from them step by step to 
the establishment of The Hague Court, which event he felt 
marked a new era forall nations. He quoted opinions of 
Wellington, of Grant, of John Bright, on the condemnation of 
war, and finally closed by appealing to justice, right, morality, 
and Christianity to oppose war and stand for peace, remember- 
ing ‘‘we have all one common Father and, work to one 
common end.’’ 

After words of appreciation by Nathaniel Richardson and 
Edward Comly, Arabella Carter read an original paper on 
‘* Loyalty,’’ giving an affirmative answer to the question, 
‘«Can Friends remain true to their peace principles and be 
loyal to their country ?”’ Pa, Ga 


Newtown, Pa.—The Junior Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Marion E. Leedom, on Fourth-day, First month 
28, 1903. 

The first paper, read by Helen T. Brown, treated of William 
Penn's friendly feeling toward the Indians. No colonist was 
allowed to offend or wrong an Indian without incurring the 
same penalty as if committed against a fellow colonist. All 
differences between the white men and the Indians were settled 
by a jury of twelve men, six of whom were Indians. The 
natives were allowed all the privileges of planting their grounds 
and providing for their families that were enjoyed by the 
whites. Penn endeared himself to the Indians by marked 
condescension and acquiescence to their wishes. 

‘‘ Friends’ work among the Indians in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ was read by Mary A. Struth. She said that in 
1871 we first find reference to Indian education ; then schools 
were started in some of the Western States. Lloyd R. Wilson 
then read a paper on the ‘‘ Present Condition of the Indians 
and their Greatest Needs.’’ There are in the West and 
Middle West fourteen tribes. The greatest need seems to be 
to give them literary and industrial training that will make 
them self-supporting. 

Martha Wilson, in the discussion which followed, said that 
conditions among the Indians to-day are as varied as among 
the whites. In onecommunity in Oklahoma the Indians were 
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very prosperous, being worth several thousands of dollars per 
capita. In her opinion one of the needs of the present Indians 
is more Indian agents who have the good of the people at 
heart, rather than their own selfish interest. 

George Walton said that some persons are advocating the 
abolition of the reservations altogether, while others think that 
if the different tribes could be broken up and a general 
assimilation take place it would have a beneficial effect. 

The subject for the next meeting, at the home of Helen T. 
Brown, will be ‘‘ Missions and Missionaries. "’ 

HANNAH T. SMITH. 


Newtown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Elizabeth M. Horne, on Fourth-day evening, Second month 
4th. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Evan T. Worthington; vice presidents, Robert 
Kenderdine and Susanna Blaker ; secretary, Lydretta Rice; 
treasurer, Anna Worthington ; executive committee, Esther L. 
Slack, Elizabeth G. Stapler, Mary E. Eyre, Sarah W. Hicks 
and Emma L. Worstall. The call for report of delegates ap- 
pointed to attend Friends’ General Conference was responded 
to by Phcaebe Eves and George Walton, who reported a very 
interesting meeting. Martha C. Wilson next read a paper in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What has been the outcome of the 
higher criticism of the Bible?’’ She thought that though 
there had been some objections made to the higher criticism, 
yet on the whole, it had been beneficial in its results. Re- 
marks were mace by Sarah J. Reeder and William Smith. 
An original paper containing many practical thoughts on the 
discipline was next read by George C. Hibbs. Interesting re- 
marks were made by Abbie B. Rice, Elizabeth G. Stapler and 
George Walton. Representing Current Topics committee, 
Anna Worthington read an account of the Beecher memorial 
to be erected by Plymouth Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y. At the 
suggestion of the Junior Friends’ Association a committee of 
three was appointed to meet a similar committee from that 
organization to discuss the advisability of taking up some form 
of philanthropic work. 


TRENTON, N. J.—At the meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion held First month 25, Florence H. Tittensor read a paper 
on ‘‘Art and its Relations.’’ She gave as her definition of 
Art, ‘‘Any méthod, wrought out in any way whatsoever, that 
arouses in the minds and hearts of people spiritual forces, 
causing them tarealize their kinship with God.’’ She cited the 
influence of Ruskin’s teaching upon those of his time and the 
gradual uplifting of thought through his influence; it is a 
nation's art that abides. American commercial transactions 
will soon be forgotten. All forms of art are endeavoring to 
present the glory of God. She deplored the fact that of any 
mortal it could yet be said, ‘‘A primrose by the river's brim, 
a yellow primrose is to him, and nothing more."’ 

The next paper, by Abel Mahan, entitled ‘‘ Does Quakerism 
meet the demands of the advanced liberal thought ?"’ was read 
by the secretary. The writer thought that true Quakerism 
teaches that genuine happiness comes from trying to make 
othershappv. Thespirit of toleration is one of the strongholds 
of advanced liberal thought. After the conclusion of the 
paper interesting remarks were made. Joseph Willets said 
there had been no advance, and never could be, upon the 
teachings of our blessed Jesus. Upon this our Christian 
religion was founded, and were his teachings lived up to and 
followed we would need nothing better, nothing moreadvanced. 

MARGARET PRESTON BUCKMAN, Sec’y, fro. fem. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third-day evening, Second month 3. Anne B. Sheppard 
read a paper, ‘‘ Has the Friend been selfish with his religion ?"' 
written by Rebecca B. Nicholson. The writerthought Friends 
had been selfish in holding to some of the past relics of our 
religious Society ; we have been so fearful of doing some 
proselyting work among those that were not birthright 
members that we have let valuable men and women slip by. 


We have kept our religion encased in this way. True 
Christianity was never meant to be used exclusively. True 
Christianity was meant to be sown broadcast. In another 


sense Friends have not been selfish in their religion ; we have 


always been foremost in extending a helping hand to the 
oppressed. Philanthropic work has done much to broaden 
our minds. We need still a little more education in broader 
channels before we individually can be called true Christians. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Life of Elias Hicks,’’ was read by William 
H. Ivins. ‘‘ Elias Hicksis,’’ he said, ‘‘a much over-estimated 
and under-estimated man ; over-estimated in that the influence 
he extended in the Society at the time of its disastrous 
separation in 1827-8 was not as great as people of this 
generation credit him with ; under-estimated, in that doctrines 
which we attribute to him were not new and ‘infidel,’ unless 
the doctrines preached by the early fathers, Fox, Penn, 
Penington, and Barclay were infidel. Elias Hicks took a 
vigorous stand against an educated ministry and systematic 
study of the Bible. The higher criticism found no sympathy 
in him. Yet however much we may criticize in the light of 
the present day his sermons burn with fervent zeal toward an 
upright life."’ 

These most excellent papers brought forth much discussion 
and were well appreciated. After a brief silence the meeting 
adjourned to meet Third month 3, 1903. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
EDWARD B. Rawson; of New York, gave a lecture in College 
Hall on the evening of the 2d instant. His subject was 
‘*Some Early Friends.'’ He gave very interesting touches 
in the life of Thomas Ellwood, and spoke briefly of a number 
of the Friends of that time, among whom were Penn and Fox, 
and of the influence of these early Friends as felt to-day. 

On the evening of the 3d, George Nox McCain, of the 
Philadelphia /ress, gave an illustrated lecture on Venezuela. 
Public interest in that country at the present time made the 
subject especially attractive. Col. McCain gave us a good 
description of the country and its resources ; then the people 
and their condition as to education, religion, and government. 
The illustrated views were exceptionally clear and had been 
chosen to a good advantage. 

The commencement speakers for the class of 1903 were 
chosen this week. The class elected Elizabeth Sutton, New 
York, N. Y., and J. Hibberd Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 
Those elected by the faculty were Clara Price Newport, 
Swarthmore ; Annie Ross, Flushing, N. Y. ; George Satter- 
thwaite, Swarthmore, and William Ely Roberts, New Hope, Pa. 

The last week was one of elections and much interest 
centered about the results. The Senior class elected its class 
day officers as well as those for the semester. The results so 


far are: 
Class of 1903: president, Louis E. Thomson; vice- 
president, William E. Hannum; secretary, Elizabeth M. 


Booth ; treasurer, J. Horace Ervien. Class day officers— 
presenter, George Satterthwaite ; historian, Lulu von Ramdohr; 
prophetess, Inez H. Lord; poetess, Nora L. Stabler; ivy 
orator, Howard S. Evans ; ivy poet, Norman D. Vernon. 

The Somerville Literary Society elected the following 
officers : president, Elizabeth Sutton ; vice-presidents, Louise 
C, Fahnestock, Agnes H. Sibbald ; recording secretary, Marie 
de Montalro; corresponding secretary, Elva L. Ash; 
assistants, Esther L. Rogers, Margaret Craig, Lidie W. 
McFarland ; treasurer, Blanche E. Brown ; librarian, Edith 
M. West; library committee, Lydia C. Lewis, Esther C. 
Garwood. 

The Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies elected 
officers forthis semester. The Delphic: president, Harold W. 
Mowery ; vice-president, Arthur Brosius ; secretary, Herbert 
S. Kille ; treasurer, Lemuel D. Smith ; censor, Lawrence T. 
Sherwood ; librarian, Alfred N. Rhoads ; library committee, 
Walter E. Roberts, Hugh G. Calkins. The Eunomian : 
president, William E. Roberts ; vice-president, William E. 
Hannum; recording secretary, Maurice T. Hansell; cor- 
responding secretary, Asa P. Way ; censor, Edmund Cocks ; 
librarian, William H. Linton ; treasurer, Edmund G. Robin- 


son ; library committee, William B. Cocks, William Diebold, 
Edward P. Palmer, George S. Nobles. 
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President and Mrs. Swain left College on the 6th for a 
two months’ trip to the Mediterranean. The students accom- 
panied them to the train and gave them a hearty farewell and 
best wishes for a safe and pleasant journey. ,.* oe. 

The Lecture Recital on Riley, given under the auspices of 
the Somerville Literary Society on Seventh-day evening was 
a great success. This was Prof. Pearson's first appearance 
before a Swarthmore audience and he certainly won praise 
from all who heard him. 

The following is a statement given out by President Swain 
before leaving College : 

‘*The Board of Managers of Swarthmore College have 
decided to builda dormitory for boys. They are anxious that 
the building shall be very carefully planned and very 
substantially built. It has become clear that the kind of 
building desired could not be ready by next fall and therefore 
no attempt to complete it before the summer of 1904 will be 
made. It is now the purpose of those having the matter in 
charge to lay the foundation during this coming autumn and 
have the building ready for use at the opening of the fall term 
of 1904. R. Ulrich, a well-known landscape architect of New 
York City, has selected several sites from which the proper 
one will be chosen. The firm of Bunting and Shrigley, of 
Philadelphia, have been chosen as architects.’’ 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES 

On Seventh-day evening, the 24th ult., Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of PennsyfVania, gave a lecture 
on ‘‘ The Influence of the Renaissance.’’ Inamost entertain- 
ing manner he traced the Renaissance from Italy to Germany, 
England, and France, and told of the great effect it had had 
on the literature and art of the present times. He closed his 
lecture with a strong plea for the study of the ancient classics. 

On the 1oth instant Dr. Brumbaugh delivered the first of a 
special course of five afternoon lectures on English Literature. 

On Second-day afternoon, First month 26th, Dr. Babcock, 
of the Medico-Chirurgical College, of Philadelphia, gave an 
interesting lecture on ‘*‘ Bacteria and Disease,’’ before the 
Science Club, and showed several specimens of living forms 
of bacteria. 

Seventh-day evening, First month 31, the Whittier Literary 
Society gave a reproduction of Lucile. 

At a Teacher's Institute held in Newtown, First month 24, 
Dr. Walton gave an address and Prof. Hiatt spoke on 
‘‘Applied Reading.’’ 

Charles F. Underhill, of New York, gave readings from 
David Copperfield on Sixth-day afternoon, Second month 6. 

On Second month 7 the Penn Literary Society held a 
regular meeting and the following program was given : Oration, 
‘‘Friendship,’’ Howard Smith ; recitation, ‘‘ The Colonel's 
Experience,’’ Chalkley Butcher ; ‘‘ Gleanings of the Penn,"’ 
by its editor, Sara Brown; monologue, ‘‘ The Forty-nine 
Cent Store,’’ Mabel Nichols ; violin solo, Helen Woodward ; 
Play, scenes from ‘‘ The Little Minister,’’ by J. M. Barrie. 
The characters were Bertha Pancoast, Marion Watson, 
Lanning Masters, and Roy Ridge. 

Rachel Knight, who very acceptably assisted in the English 
department during the illness of Clara J. Adams, left us on the 
2d instant and returned to her winter home in Philadelphia. 

In a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER, it was stated that 
Curtis Eves, instructor of physical training of the boys at 
George School, had resigned his position in that institution. 
This was amistake. He has been granted leave of absence for 
the remainder of the school term to study medicine, and next 
fall he will resume his regular duties at the school. 

R.A. 1. 

[fhe statement previously made in the INTELLIGENCER 
was taken from the Newtown Enterprise. — EDITORS. ] 


There are two courses of University Extension lectures yet 
to be given in Philadelphia. W. Hudson Shaw's afternoon 
lectures on ‘‘ The Life and Teaching of John Ruskin,’’ will be 
given in Association Hall on Fifth-day afternoons, beginning 
the 1gth instant. In the same building, Edward Howard 
Griggs will give six Third-day evening lectures on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Plato and its Relation to Modern Life," 
beginning on the 17th instant. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Isaac H. CLoruier, his wife and two daughters, President 
Swain and wife, of Swarthmore, and James Boyd, wife and 
son, with many others, sailed from New York on the roth 
instant in the steamer Maria Theresa, of the North German 
Lloyd line, for a cruise to the Mediterranean and the Orient. 
Most of the party will return in Fourth month but the 
Clothiers expect to remain abroad two months longer. 


Charles F. Jenkins and wife have gone to Aiken, S. C., 
where they will visit the Schofield School. They propose 
visiting other southern cities. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE lovely and tantalizing fragments of Sappho's poetry 
that have come down to us have led various authors to venture 
at filling out the broken songs. Michael Field and Bliss 
Carman have essayed the feat in verse, and the former won 
the warm encomium of Browning. Now come froma Chicago 
writer, Lucy M. Milburn, a purported translation of ‘‘ Lost 
Letters from Lesbos,’’ a series of thirty-one brief epistles, 
bound in a volume as delicate as some Greek flower, pale 
yellow and white. 

To try to put one’s self in Sappho's placeis a daring thing ; 
and if this little book of reveries shows too well the modern 
sadness and yearning rather than the unfathomable Sapphoic 
spirit, itisan interesting and pretty tribute to the antique poetess. 


The Literary World, long edited by Edward Abbott, 
brother of the well-known preacher and editor of 7he Outlook, 
has passed into new hands. L. C. Page & Co., of Boston, 
have purchased the rights and will now issue the magazine as 
a monthly review of current literature. Most important is the 
fact that the new editor is Bliss Carman, the poet and literary 
critic. The buoyancy and freedom of thought, the fresh view 
of the art and letters, and the native lyric power and humor 
of the author who now assumes control, assure for the magazine 
a wider field and a very promising future. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ' 


SAFE in Fame's gallery through all the years, 
Our dearest picture hangs, your steadfast face, 
Whose eyes hold all the pathos of the race 

Redeemed by you from servitude’s sad tears. 


And how redeemed? With agony of grief ; 
With ceaseless labor in war's lurid light ; 
With such deep anguish in each lonely night, 

Your soul sweat very blood ere came relief. 


What crown have you who bore that cross below ? 
O faithful one, what is your life above ? 
Is there a higher gift in God's pure love 
Than to have lived on earth as Man of Woe? 
—Mary Livingston Burdick, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 


TO-DAY. 
Upon John Ruskin’s writing-desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 


And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word ‘‘ To-day.’’ 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 
He let ‘‘ To-morrow "’ bide its time, 

And used ‘‘ To-day.”’ 


Upon the tablet of the will 
How good to write, the selfsame way, 
Putting to-morrow’s uses by, 
The word ‘‘ To-day "’ ! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas. 
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AFTER ALL. 

GRIEF is strong, but joy is stronger ; 
Night is long, but day is longer. 
When life's riddle solves and clears, 
And the angels in our ears 

Whisper the sweet answer low 
(Answer full of love and blessing), 

How our wonderment will grow 
At the blindness of our guessing ; 
All the hard things we recall 
Made so easy—after all. 


Earth is sweet, but heaven is sweeter ; 
Love complete, but faith completer ; 
Close beside our wandering ways, 
Through dark nights and weary days, 
Stand the angels with bright eyes ; 
And the shadow of the cross 
Falls upon and sanctifies 
All our pain and all our loss. 
Though we stumble, though we fall, 
God is helping —after all. 


Sigh then, soul, but sing in sighing, 
To the happier things replying ; 
Dry the tears that dim thy seeing, 
Give glad thoughts for life and being ; 
Time is but the little entry 
To eternity’s large dwelling, 
And the heavenly guards keep sentry, 
Urging, guiding, half compelling, 
Till the puzzling way quite past, 
Thou shalt enter in—at last ! 
—Susan Coolidge. 


PHILADELPHIA IN SLAVERY DAYS. 


Reminiscences of Isaac H. Clothier as reported in the Pniladelphia 
Public Ledger. 


THE most exciting episode of all this ante-bellum 
period was unquestionably the effort on the part of a 
pro-slavery mob to break up a meeting at which 
George William Curtis delivered his powerful ad- 
dress on the burning question of the hour. The per- 
son most active in bringing Mr. Curtis to Philadel- 
phia on this occasion was Isaac H. Clothier, now one 
of the most prominent merchants of the country, dis- 
tinguished for his public spirit and philanthropy, but 
then a young man who had scarcely reached his ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Clothier was recently induced by the writer, 
after some persuasion, to tell the story of this re- 
markable episode in his own way, which is modesty 
itself. But as he talked Mr. Clothier grew warm with 
the generous enthusiasm of more than forty years 
ago, and the mere words themselves convey only a 
partial idea of the interest which he kindled in his 
listener in the course of the narrative. 

“TI was deeply interested in the important ques- 
tions of that time,” said Mr. Clothier. “I had al- 
ways a particular fondness for oratory. The great 
speakers then were on the side of the anti-slavery 
movement, and the chief among them were Wendell 
Phillips and George William Curtis. In my thirst 
for listening to the discussion of great questions I 
used to attend lectures and meetings of all kinds. A 
young friend of mine and myself finally concluded 
that we would have a lecture course of our own in 
Philadelphia. It was the most direct way of gratify- 
ing our desire to hear the great anti-slavery speak- 


ers. This was in the summer of 1859, and we 
planned to have the course the next winter. A com- 
mittee was formed, of which I was chairman. The 
executive business of the enterprise was nearly all in 
my hands. You can imagine with what vim I, as an 
enthusiastic young man, entered into the campaign. 
L wrote to Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis and others. I took journeys 
to see some of them. Mr. Curtis I visited at his resi- 
dence on Staten Island, and Mr. Beecher at Peeks- 
skill. We found that George William Curtis and 
Wendell Phillips were the only speakers, among 
those whom we wanted, that we could engage. 

“Our arrangements were made in August; one 
lecture was to be delivered by Wendell Phillips in 
November, and one by George William Curtis in De- 
cember. There was then no particular anti-slavery 
excitement in this city, and we had no especial ob- 
ject in view in connection with that movement. But 
between that and the date of the first lecture John 
3rown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry took place. That 
was in October. Instantly the whole country was 
afiame. The lecture of Mr. Phillips was appointed 
for the 28th of November, in National Hall, on Mar- 
ket Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, 
on the south side. His subject was ‘ Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.’ We had no reason to anticipate any 
particular disorder until a little before the time for 
the lecture. A notorious alderman, McMullin by 
name, came to the hall with a crowd of roughs pre- 
pared to break up the meeting by force. Sut Mr. 
Phillips’s wonderful eloquence overcame them. They 
were charmed with it, and sat as if spellbound until 
the end. Not a hostile word or sound did they utter, 
and the affair was most successful. 

“ The next occasion, however, was very different. 
The date of George William Curtis’s address was 
two weeks and a half later, the 15th of December, 
1859, or a little less than forty-three years ago. John 
Brown had been hanged on the 2d of December, and 
the Abolitionists had held what I have always 
thought was a most unwise meeting at National 
Hall, at noon of that day. It was a very lively meet- 
ing, and came near being broken up. Our lecture 
by George William Curtis was on ‘ The Present As- 
pect of the Slavery Question.’ It was powerful, but 
there was nothing fiery about it; and the subject and 
date, you must remember, had been fixed in the pre- 
vious August. When the time arrived the whole 
city was in a turmoil. We tried to get two men of 
some prominence to introduce Mr. Curtis to the au- 
dience, but they refused. Judge William D. Kelley, 
however, accepted the proposal with alacrity. He 
was perfectly fearless, and he enjoyed doing things 
that were a brave vindication of principle. 

“ That day, the 15th of December, was one of the 
most exciting | have ever seen. Alexander Henry 
was Mayor of the city. It was evident that there 
was going to be a riot. That morning a number of 
people came to see me, as the only person accessible 
to them who had the right to put the meeting off. I 
went to the Mayor. He said that it was his duty to 
maintain free speech, but that it was a very danger- 
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ous time. He thought that lives might be saved by 
putting the meeting off. But I felt that we had no 
right to do that. It would be pandering to the 
passions of the mob and a denial of free speech. Of 
course, in all this I had the advice of older persons, 
who confirmed me in my views. Mayor Henry made 
a personal appeal to me for a postponement. Promi- 
nent citizens were urgent in the same sense. A com- 
mittee came and asked whether something could not 
be done to avert the danger. They were afraid that 
blood would be shed. They besought the Mayor to 
stop the meeting. He said that he could not do that; 
but he would protect us. I went from him to the 
house of Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, on Pine 
Street, where, in the meantime, Mr. Curtis had ar- 
rived. He had not heard anything as yet of the im- 
pending trouble. I told him that there was great 
danger. While I was talking a gentleman rang the 
door bell. He was a very estimable citizen. He said 
that he had just come from the office of the Mayor, 
to whom he had made a personal appeal to prevent 
the meeting, for fear that there would be bloodshed, 
and now he had come to make another personal ap- 
peal, with the same object, to Mr. Curtis. Mr. Cur- 
tis asked me what I had to say in the matter, as 1 
represented those who had wished him to come here 
to lecture, and to whom he was responsible. I told 
him that I certainly did not want him to go to that 
hall without knowing what he was doing. While 1 
regretted that we were confronted with this danger, 
I saw no way out of it except to face it without 
shrinking. Dr. Furness said: ‘ If it costs the lives of 
all of us we ought to go on.’ Mr. Curtis acquiesced, 
and so it was decided. 

‘“ Quite a party of us left Dr. Furness’s house to- 
gether a little before the time for the lecture. We 
walked from Pine Street up Thirteenth, and went 
into National Hall from the little street in the rear. 
There was a terrible noise in Market Street and a 
great crowd. Mayor Henry had 600 armed police- 
men posted in front of the hall and within it. A 
passageway was kept clear for people who wished to 
enter. They came in great numbers. It was sur- 
prising the pluck they displayed. Nowadays I would 
be afraid to go to such a meeting. After entering 
by the back way we sat for a while in a little room 
behind the platform. Chief of Police Ruggles was 
there, and he took me downstairs and showed me the 
array of police. It looked to me more like war than 
anything I had yet seen. Every policeman had a 
loaded revolver. I felt the greatest confidence in the 
outcome. I felt that free speech would be vindi- 
cated. Pretty soon we marched in upon the plaf® 
form. The sight was something I can never forget. 
The Mayor had ordered that the Anti-Slavery Fair, 
which was being held in Concert Hall, on Chestnut 
Street, should be closed for the evening, in order that 
all the available police not already on guard could be 
kept in readiness for sérvice at National Hall, if 
needed. This order also swelled our audience. 
Among the noted persons present were James and 
Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, Charles Wise, Henry C. 
Davis, Rev. William H. Furness, D.D., and Mrs. 
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Furness, Robert Purvis, Dr. John D. Griscom and 
Mrs. Griscom, Clement M. Biddle, Edward M. Davis, 
Caleb Clothier, Daniel Neall, Warner Justice and his 
wife, Theodore Justice, Abby Kimber, Sarah Pugh, 
William Still, James Miller McKim and George A. 
Coffey, District Attorney. 

“George William Curtis had walked to the hall, 
with Mrs. William H. Furness leaning on his arm. A 
self-constituted bodyguard of young men kept close 
to him all the way and throughout the meeting. 
Many have since become prominent in public affairs, 
Those whom I remember were General William J. 
Palmer, since president of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company; Clement A. Griscom, 
James C. Parrish, William W. Justice, Edmund 
Lewis, Frank L. Neall, Henry C. Davis and the 
Steel Brothers, Edward T., William and Henry M. 

“ Other persons than the police were prepared to 
give an account of themselves if free speech had been 
seriously retarded or the lives of law-abiding citizens 
had been assailed. Mr. Coffey, the District Attor- 
ney, sat on the platform with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket. I remember his saying on that day: ‘ There 
will be hundreds of armed men in the streets to- 
night, ready to back the posse comitatus on behalf 
of free speech.” Judge Kelley had a billy, or small 
cudgel, up his sleeve. It is now in my ‘possession. 

“In introducing Mr. Curtis, Judge Kelley gave 
his listeners to understand that free speech would be 
vindicated, and that the orator of the evening would 
be protected. He further said (the words are se- 
curely graven in my memory): 

“*Tt is my privilege to introduce to you my 
friend, George William Curtis, who is here this 
evening in pursuance of an engagement made more 
than three months ago, to present to you his views 
—the views of an accomplished scholar, a polished 
gentleman and, withal, a great-hearted lover of his 
race and kind—-upon the subject which God is press- 
ing closer and closer upon us every day of our lives 

the great question of slavery.’ 

“ Mr. Curtis did not speak as long as he would 
have done, perhaps, if disorder had not been so ram- 
pant. His lecture lasted a little less than an hour. 
It was an hour of menace, noise and confusion. The 
building would have been torn inside out and burned 
to the ground if it had not been for the police. The 
mob on Market Street made several charges upon 
the entrance, but the police charged them in turn and 
kept them out. Brickbats were thrown through the 
side windows of the hall. A bottle of vitriol was also 
thrown, and the sight of one person was destroyed 
by its contents. The mob had its delegates in the au- 
dience, too. Two or three attempts were made to 
stop the lecture. Rough looking men jumped upon 
the benches and gave cheers for the Union, to drown 
the voice of the lecturer. The police rushed at them, 
seized them and carried them out through a door- 
way under the platform. Robert E. Randall, brother 
of Samuel J. Randall, who became Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, was one of the 
ring-leaders, and was arrested. 

“ Underneath the hall was a wholesale flour store, 
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into which freight cars were run for the purpose of 
unloading. The prisoners were taken down into this 
store and were locked up in an empty freight car. 
Their confederates in the auditorium and in the 
street were then informed that if the building was 
fired the prisoners would be sure to be burned to 
death. To show how tense was the suspense of 
those on the platform while the lecture was in prog- 
ress I will recall a little incident. My associate in 
the management of the course of lectures, William 
J. Palmer, did not know Mr. Henry by sight. At 
one stage of the tumult, the Mayor appeared sudden- 
ly beside Mr. Curtis, as he stood near the edge of the 
platform, and made an appeal to the audience for 
order. Mr. Palmer leaned over to me and asked, 
‘Who is that man?’ He afterwards told me that, 
supposing at first that Mayor Henry was an accom- 
plice of the mob, he came very near seizing him from 
behind and pushing him off the platform. 

“In spite of the menacing interruptions the lec- 
ture was delivered, and was heard, and free speech 
was vindicated.” 

Almost one year afterwards to a day, George 
William Curtis was again invited to speak in Phila- 
delphia. But Lincoln had meanwhile been elected 
President, the secession agitation in the South had 
reached its highest pitch, and the anti-slavery advo- 
cates in the North were held by many thousands to 
be directly responsible for the great troubles which 
threatened the nation. The condition of public sen- 
timent in Philadelphia was more dangerous even 
than it had been immediately after the execution of 
John Brown. The Mayor was strongly opposed to 
the delivery of the lecture, and Mr. Andrews, the 
lessee of Concert Hall, refused to allow its use for 
that purpose. 

In connection with the above reminiscences and 
as an instance of the whirligig of time, it may be in- 
teresting to observe that recently the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland, twice elected President - by 
the Democratic party, presided at a meeting in 
Philadelphia held in behalf of an African industrial 
school, and was presented to the audience by the 
author of these reminiscences, Isaac H. Clothier. 


Pieced Together. 


SHE was a dear, quaint old lady, whose days were full of kind- 
ness, and whose hands were seldom idle. She was showing 
some treasures of handiwork, and among other things brought 
out a soft, silken quilt, daintily stitched and finished. 

‘« Why, auntie, you did not make this whole pretty slumber 
robe out of just those odds and ends of silk you were 
gathering ?"’ 

She nodded and laughed. 

‘« There are bits enough in the world, child, to make almost 
anything we want, if only we are willing to save the bits. and 
take pains to put them together,’’ she said. ‘‘ The reason for 
most of our doings without is that we want our material all in 
one piece —yards and yards of it, so that we can lay on any 
pattern we like and cut it out easily. But it doesn’t come that 
way usually. 

‘« Strength, leisure, money, education—we seldom get any 
of them in the lengths we want, but putting the bits together 
will work wonders if only we learn how to do it. ‘Slumber 
robe?’ Is that the new name for this kind of quilt? Well, 


the happiness robe is made in the same way, out of the bright 
little odds and ends that come to us daily. '’—[ Forward. } 


He Studied Humps. 


Ir was an odd fad enjoyed by a wealthy bachelor who died 
recently in Liverpool. His heir, on opening his desk, was 
surprised to find in it a manuscript volume of 2000 pages, which 
was entirely devoted to a study of humpbacks. Further inves- 
tigation showed that for several years this man, who was himself 


stalwart, tall and athletic, had closely studied this curious 
subject, and had visited various countries for that purpose. 

According to his manuscript there are more humpbacks in 
Spain than anywhere else, the number in one small district at 
the foot of the Sierra Morena amounting to one in every thirteen 
inhabitants. There are also many in the Loire region, in 
France. 

From the statistics of all the countries of the globe it ap- 
pears that there is one humpback in every 1000 persons, which 
is equivalent to saying that there are 1,000,000 humpbacks in 
the entire world. The author of this manuscript says that the 
average height of each hump is about eight inches. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE Venezuelan difficulty still remains unsettled. After failing 
to come to an agreement with Minister Bowen the allied powers 
asked President Roosevelt to adjust the matter, but he declined 
and suggested an appeal to The Hague Court concerning 
preferential claims. Since then negotiations with Minister 
Bowen have been resumed. In the meantime reports of great 
suffering come from Caraccas, where the foreign residents 
complain that the native food which suffices for the Venezuelans 
is not sufficient for their needs. There are also rumors that 
the German warships are aiding the revolutionists. 


THE testimony before the Coal S.rike Commission closed 
last week. The total cost to date is estimated at $750,000. 
Congress has appropriated $50,000 for the expenses of the 
Commission, the operators are credited with spending $500, - 
ooo, and the union men at least $150,000. The arguments 
began this week. It was agreed that the operators and non- 
union men should have three whole days, and the union men 
two and one-half days. On the oth inst., Daniel J. McCarthy, 
of Hazleton, Henry Demarest Lloyd, of Chicago, and ex- 
Congressman Charles N. Brumm made lengthy arguments on 
behalf of the United Mine Workers. 


A CIvIL war has broken out in Honduras, Central America. 
Senor Bonilla claims to have been elected president, but 
President Sierra refuses to retire from office. Bonilla has 
effected a military organization, with headquarters on the 
island of Amapalpa. American commercial interests in 
Honduras have appealed for protection to the American 
Government, and Rear Admiral Casey has been ordered to 
proceed with his squadron from San Francisco to Amapalpa, 
and report to the American Consul at that place and to the 
American Minister to Honduras. 


THE agitation against child labor continues to grow. The 
Governor of New York and four Southern governors have 
called upon their respective legislatures to pass laws against 
this great evil. The United Mine Workers have prepared a 
bill for the Pennsylvania Legislature which provides that night 
labor shall be abolished for females and boys under 16 ; raises 
the age of children in factories from 13 to 14 years ; reduces the 
Mburs in a working day from twelve to ten ; raises the age of 
breaker boys from 12 to 14 years, and of those who work 
inside the mines from 14 to 16 years. 

THE conferrees of both Houses of Congress have agreed 
upon a bill creating a Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The three striking features of the bill are the provision made 
for a Secretary of the Department, who will have a seat in the 
Cabinet ; the creation of a Bureau of Corporations, clothed 
with powers which give it the right to investigate the workings 
of trusts and combinations, and the grouping of various 
important bureaus within the Department under the super- 
vision of its chief. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
A DISPATCH States that the dispute between Brazil and Bolivia 
over the Acre territory will be settled by The Hague Court. 


AN earthquake shock on the 8th instant was felt in three 
states, —Missouri, Kentucky and Illinois. 

FLoops in Scotland have caused great damage. The River 
Clyde burst its banks above Glasgow, flooding many factories. 

Henry Purpps’s gift of $10,000 to India will be used to 
establish an agricultural laboratory and a Pasteur Institute. 

PHILADELPHIANS in large numbers are continuing to send 
protests against the granting of license to sell liquor in 
Fairmount Park. 

THE Bulgarian Government has invoked the good offices 
of the European Powers to cause a cessation of Turkish 
military operations. 


THE Missouri, Kansas and Texas and other Western rail- 


roads averted a great strike of trainmen by granting increases | 


of pay of from 12 to 15 per cent. 


THE next annual convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans, 
Third month roth to 25th inclusive. 


THE bituminous coal operators and miners have come to 
an agreement and a wage scale has been signed which in- 
bs 5S é : . 
creases the wages of 300,000 miners. 


A pISPATCH from Valladolid, Spain, on the 4th instant, 
states that thousands of unemployed persons marched through 
the streets demanding work or bread. 


THE temperance organizations and churches of Delaware 
are making earnest efforts to secure the passage of a local 
option law by the legislature now in session. 


GOVERNOR TAFT, who was ill for a week in Manila as the 
result of drinking infected water while touring Laguna and 
Batangas Provinces, is recovering and has resumed his work. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF} 2D Mo. 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
i 2D Mo. 


2p Mo. 15.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting at Fourth and Green streets, 


at 7.30 p. m. 


7-30 p. m. 
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17.—CHESTER, Pa., 
Meeting, at Providence Meeting-house, 
Media, instead of at Middletown. 


18.— PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 
Meeting, at 15th and Race streets, at 


THE advance of 7 per cent. in freight rates on bituminous 
coal, which will go into effect at the beginning of the coal 
year, April 1, 1903, will bring at least $5,000,000 to the coffers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


THE old colonial estate of the Calvert family, in Prince 
George's county, Md.,is to be sold. The lands were granted 
to the Calvert family in 1632 by King Charles I., of England, 
and originally contained 10,000 acres. 


CONTINUED disturbances are reported from the Philippines. 
On the 8th instant United States Inspector Harris and one 
other man were killed in an attack of constabulary on a body 
of San Miguel's insurgents, near Manila, in which the 
insurgents were routed. 


PRESIDENT LouBET, of France, has promised to come to 
New Orleans in the summer of 1904 on board a French man- 
of-war, en route to the St. Louis Fair. ‘lhe idea is to retrace 
the steps of historic French discoverers, and ascend the 
Mississippi river as they did. 


CHILE and Argentina adopted an arbitration treaty last 
year providing that the navies of the two powers should be 
kept as nearly equal as possible. They have recently agreed 
to the partial disarmament of three ships, and to the sale of 
the ironclads now building in Europe. 


THE Free Religious Association, of which Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was one of the founders and Vice-Presidents, is to 
commemorate the centennial of his birth this year by devoting 
the principal session of its annual convention, in anniversary 
week, to the subject of Emerson’s religious influence. 


THE steamer Mariposa, which reached San Francisco on 
the 8th, brought news of a huge tidal wave, accompanied by a 
hurricane, which swept over the islands of the Tahiti Archi- 
pelago. It is estimated that 1,000 lives were lost and that 80 
islands were inundated. Many saved their lives by climbing 
cocoanut trees. The survivors are in a destitute condition. 


nests 


MONTHLY |] 2D Mo. 22.—FISHERTOWN, Pa., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at home of Allen 


C. Blackburn. 


2D Mo. 23.—WARRINGTON QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders on the 21st, at 
2 p. m. 


2D Mo. 19.—A SOCIAL AT 15TH AND RACE | ————— 
streets, under the care of the Best 
Interests Committee, with a lantern 
exhibition of photographs taken in 
California by George W. Russell, in the 
lecture-room at 8 p.m. Friends and 
all interested in the Society are cordially 
invited. 


2p Mo. 15.—AT DARBY FRIENDS’ MEET- 
ing-house, a conference under the care 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor, at 11 
a.m. Subject, ‘‘ Equal Rights for 
Women.’ The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Elizabeth Lloyd and others. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


2D Mo. 19.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY 

2p Mo. 15.—AT NEWTOWN, PA., A CON- Meeting Philadelphia, at Fourth and 

ference under the care of the Philan- Green Streets, at 3 p. m. 

thropic Committee of Bucks Quarterly 

Meeting, in the meeting-house, at2p.m. | 2D Mo. 19.—QuAKERTOWN, Pa., YOUNG 

Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, is Friends’ Association at the home of 

expected to address the meeting on the William P. Roberts. 

subject of ‘‘ Purity.’" Allinterested are 


cordially invited to attend. 2D Mo. 20.—PELHAM HALF YEARLY 


Meeting, at Lobo, Ontario. Ministers 


2p Mo. 16.—DUANESBURG QuaRTERLY| 24 Elders the day before at 3 p. m. 


Meeting, at Albany, N. Y., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders on the 14th, at 


3 p- m. 


2D Mo. 20.—LANGHORNE, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Dr. Minster. 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


2p Mo. 16.—CENTRE QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Bald Eagle, Pa., at 10 a. m. 
Meeting of Ministers on the 14th, at 


3 p.m. 


2d Mo. 21.—SHoRT CREEK QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Minis- 
ters and Elders the day before, at 2 p.m. 








FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





MEN’S HOSIERY 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


This is a season of great value-giving 
in Winter Hosiery and Underwear. We 
indicate a few of the money-saving oppor- 
tunities for men to-day : 


MEN’S HALF HOSE—extra heavy cot- 
ton, tan or fast-black—12 \%c. 

MEN'S HALF HOSE —fast-black cotton, 
full regular-made, double soles; regular 
25c quality—18c a pair, or three pairs 
for 50c. 

MEN'S HALF HOSE — of natural or black 
cashmere; excellent quality—25c a pair. 

MEN’S HALF HOSE —natural wool or 
black cashmere ; full regular-made; the 
50c quality—-37 4c a pair. 

MEN’S UNDERWEAR-—shirts and 
drawers; silver gray fleeced, extra 
quality ; all with double seams and 
double cuffs ; regular 50c quality—here 
at 39¢ each. 

MEN’S UNDERWEAR=—shirts and 
drawers of ribbed natural wool mixed ; 
seconds of the $1.00 quality; not all 
sizes—65c each. 

WINTER UNDERWEAR —several 
broken lots, in good seconds of reliable 
makes, at about half the regular prices 
of firsts. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE‘ 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 

CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd & Media Sts. Philadelphia 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 












Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ 


ments in tt. This ts of 
and ta the advertisers. 
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INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
value to us 


A BUILDING was being torn down, and 
a laborer, who was noted among the work- 
men for his lack of intelligence, was set 
to pull at a rope attached to the top of the 
wall. ‘‘ Do youthink,’’ a passer-by asked, 
‘* that you are going to pull that thick wall 
down in that way?"’ Themancontinued 
his tugs as he replied, ‘‘ It don’t seem so 
to me, but I guess the boss knows what he 
After an hour's pulling, the 
man felt a slight vibratory response to his 
tug, and at last the wall swayed and fell. 
It had been undermined, and the man 
who gave the order knew that, although 


the man who pulled the rope did not.— 


[Baptist Commonw ealth. oe 


TOUR TO CAL IFORNIL " 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to California for 
present season will leave New York 

Philadelphia on the Golden Gate 
Special, February 19, going via Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, San Antonio and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles and San Diego. Three 
days will be spent in New Orleans, during 
the Mardi-Gras festivities. Should a suf- 
ficient number of passengers desire to 
travel under the care of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, a delightful month's itin- 
erary in California has been outlined ; 
and a returning itinerary to leave San 
Francisco March 28, visiting Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs and 
Denver, arriving in New York April 6. 
Rate, $275 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering 
all expenses of railroad transportation, side 
trips in California, and berth and meals 
going on the special train. No hotel ex- 
penses in California are included. Tickets 
are good for return within nine months, 
but returning cover transportation only. 


For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assis- 
tant General Passenger Agent, Broad 


Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., MOBILE, ALA., AND 
PENSACOLA, FLA., ACCOUNT 
MARDI GRAS, VIA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY. 


Round trip tickets will be sold to the 
above points at greatly reduced rates, on 
February 16th to 22d, inclusive, from 
Trunk Line territory, good to return until 
February 28th, account MardiGras. By 
depositing ticket with special agent at 
above points, and payment of a fee of 50 
cents, extension of limit may be obtained 
until March 14, 1903. 

Round trip rate from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans will be $33.50; to Mobile, 
Ala., $31.50 ; to Pensacola, Fla., $31.50. 
Corresponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars to New Orleans and 
other points without change. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information. 





RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


iii 





LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
oe 


OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 


s 


ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,y* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

HE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 


LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 
concise statement. 
copies 75 cents. 


By Howard 
Ir pages. A 
Single copy 3 cents. 50 
100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BIBLES. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
A NEW AND FULL LINE. 


FAMILY QUA R10 BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING, 


TESTAMENTS, ETC. 


THE CHILD AND THE 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


REFERENCE TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 

-, convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date Surpris- 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 


BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allen Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 


By Elizabeth 


Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 


Al) 


N. 


sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. 


1 Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Price, 50 cents. 


W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





pueervvvrvevvTeTe SFUVrrrVvTTTY 


PererrrrrrrryT vwweewvrvr~vrvwevTs 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN TFIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


is 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), .. . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
DR ghia 6 ki bE Se 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,... . 42,349.29 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. e Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.é& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winpenny, 
ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo ttn, 
Acrrep I. Pututrs, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Franx W. Pau 
EpvcGar DupLey Farizs, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Nicuovras Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
osepnH R. Ruoaps, 
oun F, Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayres, 

Joun H. Craven, 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. | 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 33% to 5 per cent. 

FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 
NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 
323 Chestnut Street. 


Bankers AND Broxers, 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Sr 


tens of thousands of them, 
for 40 years have annually 
relied upon 


has tanght that they 
ARE THE BEST. 
Bold under three warrants 
that our seed will do their 
part in the making of the 
. Catalogue free. 


FRIENDS’ 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnes, AND Receiver. 
Financia AGENT For INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TrustTes, 


Chartered 1836 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustge or Corporation MortGacss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, . $ 4,457,613.08 


Surplus belon 
Assets of the pany, 


ng to Insurance Account, 


6,317,764.17 
61,615,271.43 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, 

T. Wistar i - « < 

AsaS. Wing, ... 
oseph Ashbrook, . . 
. Roberts Foulke, . 
avid G. Alsop, ‘is 
. Barton Townsend, . 
amuel H. Troth, 

C. Walter Borton, 


President 

. . Vice-President 
... . Vice-President 
Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Sei vs oo Ome 

S éiaca/ a <eeeeee 
. . Assistant Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, oe V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 
Richard Wood, Thomas Scattergood, 
Charles Hartshorne, - Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Philip C. Garrett, 

Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


Tue Scotch have a story of a little lad 
who was desperately ill, but who, for all 
his mother's pleading, refused to take his 
medicine. The mother finally gave up. 

«‘Oh, my boy will die, my boy will die !"’ 
she sobbed. ‘‘ He will not take the stuff 
that would save him.”’ 

But presently piped up a voice from 
the bed. 

‘Don't cry, mother,’’ it said. 
‘* Father'll be home soon, and he'll make 
me take it.""—[Gathered. ] 


JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 

You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and you will 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest and health- 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 


421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 
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' 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


* 

Growing Ideas % 
= 9 y Ale 
What to grow in the garden. When 
to grow and how. odern ideas of 

culture and floriculture for 


who ae for pleasure 
or profit. Lllustrated in 


DREER’S 
Garden Calendar 


Sent free to all who mention this paper. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please mention FRienvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—19 pages—700 


engravings—8 superb 


colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
liberal offer: 


Every 


Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 


incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
free of fa Cent 


and also send 
of seeds, con- 
brids; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed ; Asters, 
uby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon 

as a 25-cent cash payment on any 


will mail the Catalogue, 
** Henderson "’ Col 


ntof $1.0co and upward. 


ERSON & CO., 


35 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





